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Beware 
Those Friends! 


I am ashamed of this story. 

When I was about nine I was living in 
England and—for lack of a suitable church 
school to attend—was going to a public 
school where all 750 students were boys. 

Once a year there was a special program 
in honor of the founding of the school. 
There were no classes that afternoon and 
the boys and teachers went to an Episcopal 
church two miles away for the services. 

We were very plainly told that we were 
not to take our school books with us. We 
were to come back for them after the pro- 
gram so we would have them to do our 
homework. 

My twin brother and I were in the boys’ 
choir, which would sing at the church. We 
had a friend we called Nibs, a few years 
older than we, and not in the choir. 

The day before the program Nibs told 
us that the rule about the books did not 
apply to choir boys. “Quite often,” he said, 
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“choir boys take their books to the church. 
There is a place there where they put them 
before going into the choir loft.” 

So, listening to our friend and disobey- 
ing the teachers, my brother and I took our 
books. 

I can still see that sunny afternoon and 
the long line of choir boys waiting to go 
into the church—and two teachers walking 
toward my brother and me and asking why 
we had brought our books. Not another 
choir boy had brought any. Not anothe 
boy in the whole school, so far as I kno 
Of course Nibs had left his behind. 

The teachers took the books from us 
quietly and after the program we got them 
back and arrived home much earlier than 
usual. We felt we had got away with some- 
thing. Yet there was a certain sense of fore- 
boding we could not quite erase. 

Next morning, when we arrived at 
school, our teacher let us know we would 
have to stay in after classes that night. 

I have always appreciated the fact that 
we were told merely to “stay in after 
school.” Other students, disobeying or- 
dinary rules, were given “detentions,” and 
a record was kept of the fact. 

Looking back, I believe that the teachers 
were perplexed as to what to do. It was 
not like us to break the rules. We had 
never broken them before. And never in 
all our schooling were we again punished 
for misbehavior. The teachers didn’t want 
to punish us this time, but they had to. 
We, Seventh-day Adventists in a public 
school, had been—of all things—irrever- 
ent! 

I don’t hold it against Nibs for leading 
us into wrongdoing. In all other ways he 
was a good friend. It was our own fault 
we let him lead us astray. 

In the years since then I have often seen 
good people do some wrong thing simply 
because a friend talked them into it, and 
it’s always been hard to punish them. Yet 
they had to be. 

Juniors, have friends. Have hundreds of 
them. But beware of them! Why should 
you be punished for something you never 
would have done if someone had not talked 
you into doing it? 


Your friend, 


_ Waxesel? 
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Off from her fingers and 


off from her toes and... 





BACK in the BOX! 


By KELSEY VAN KIPP 


. peg was fourteen now. Already she 
had been married five years to a man 
several times her age, and she had a little 
son, twelve months old, whom she called 
Dum Dum. They lived together near Delhi, 
India, in the home of Shylei’s mother-in- 
law. 

Schaum Dhu, her husband, was very 
proud of his beautiful child bride; but it 
was his mother who really ran the house- 
hold. She was a good woman and treated 
Shylei as if she were her own daughter, 
young but quite useful to run errands. 

There was a mission school not far away 
where meetings were held each Saturday. 
Schaum’s mother liked to attend so she 
could get the prettily colored cards the 























teacher gave away. They were useful for 
amusing little Dum Dum. And as often as 
possible she took the child with her as well 
as Shylei, so she could keep an eye on her 
pretty daughter-in-law while Schaum was 
away at work. 

Little Dum Dum would sit on his moth- 
er's lap and never tire of playing with the 
many bracelets that tinkled and rang like 
silver bells on her arms. For Shylei loved 
jewelry. Wanting to please his wife, 
Schaum had showered her with bracelets 
and necklaces. She even wore anklets of 
silver and gold, with rings on her bare toes, 
and earrings of gold loops. In that part of 
the country a man’s wealth was largely 
judged by the way he dressed his wife. 

The day came when Schaum’s mother 
decided to join the mission church. She was 
baptized in the river, and urged Shylei to 
become a Christian too. But Shylei refused. 
She loved her jewelry too much; she would 
not give up all the tinkling bracelets that 
made Dum Dum so happy. To page 17 
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Almost so weak she couldn’t 
move, Shylei struggled to 
take off the remaining rings 
and drop them into the box. 








Stories of Lincoln taken from a book based on 


memories of his playmate, 


Austin Gollaher. 


ABE 
and His Dog Honey 


By HARRIETTE WILBURR PORTER 


Y THE time he was six years of age, 
Abe Lincoln was already wearing a 
short-handled ax and a hunting knife in his 
deerskin belt, as did all the men and boys 
he knew. His hair was long like Daniel 
Boone’s or Davy Crockett’s. He was a good 
worker, too, doing half as much in a day as 
a man, or so his father said. 

He wasn't much older before he was tot- 
ing a sack of corn, pickaback, to John 
Hodgen’s mill close to four miles away. He 
would wait there for the “grinding,” then 
carry the meal home—an eight-mile hike 
for the day. 

The mill belonged to John Hodgen and 
his mother, Mrs. Sarah Larue Hodgen. They 
kept a trundle bed in their farmhouse on 
which Abe could sleep any time he was able 
to stay for a day or two. Abe called this 
other mother, “Missus Sarah.” 

She wanted a church house built, for the 
only church for miles around consisted of 
a few benches out under the maple trees 
and it couldn’t be used in winter or bad 
weather. 

One evening, when Abe was supposed 
to be going to bed, Missus Sarah found him 
looking out the door at the log seats that 
formed the church. 

“IT will cut down trees and shape logs for 
your church house,” he promised the good 


woman. “I could cut down one tree a day, 
and trim it, and I'll begin tomorrow morn- 
ing. 

oo day Abe began work, and soon 
other boys waiting for their corn to be 
ground joined him—Austin Gollaher, Carl 
Vittitoe, Jimmy Ashcroft, Zacky Evans. Mr. 
John Hodgen and other men also cut down 
trees and shaped logs. People came afoot, in 
carts, on horseback, from miles around for 
the “church raising.” So it wasn’t long be- 
fore Missus Sarah had her church house. 

Abe and Austin helped cut logs, too, for 
a schoolhouse in the Knob Hills section 
shortly before the Lincolns moved to Indi- 
ana. 

Austin usually went to the mill with Abe. 
One day, coming from the mill alone, Abe 
found a broken-legged little dog at the foot 
of a cliff beside the road. 

He cut branches, whittled them to splints, 
set the bone, and bound the right foreleg 
with soft pawpaw bark. He named the dog 
Honey, and took him home with him. The 
leg healed with a twist, but that didn’t keep 
Honey from being Abe’s faithful hop-three- 
and-miss-one tagtail. 

Honey did several good deeds for Abe. 
Once, while Abe’s corn was being ground, 
Abe explored a cave on the farm near the 
riverbank. When his meal was ready, Abe 
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could not be found. Mr. John blew a whistle 
three times, his signal whenever he wanted 
Abe. 

The long-legged boy didn’t come. Finally 
Mr. John sent word to the Lincoln family 
and others. A crowd of men gathered and 
were preparing lighted pine-knots to search 
the dark woods, when Honey dashed into 
the Hodgen farmyard. He led the men and 
boys to the cave. 

Mr. John went into the dark hole and 
found Abe caught by the leg between two 
rocks too large for the boy to move. Mr. 
John held one rock away far enough for 
Abe to creep out, leaving behind some skin 
from his leg. Without Honey's help, Abe 
might have perished there. 




























































































Abe never picked a quarrel, and didn’t 
enjoy fisticuff fights. He chose to use reason 
rather than his long, strong legs and arms. 

One day, Jimmy (“Freckles”) Ashcroft 
threw a stone at Honey when the boys were 
waiting at the mill. Honey dodged it, and 
Freckles explained, “I did it because Hon- 
ey’s ugly, and I wanted to hear him holler.” 

“Well,” said Abe with slow earnestness, 
“I am ugly too. So when you want to hit 
something ugly, hit me. I'll know why 
you're doing it, but Honey doesn’t know 
why you hit him. He has saved my life at 
least once, and it's my fault his leg is 
twisted. How would you like to be stoned 
by someone who thinks freckles are ugly 
and wants to hear you yell?” 

Freckles saw the point, and Honey was 
not stoned again. 

Every summer, the miller had a dinner 
day for his friends and customers. A long 
plank table with benches was heaped with 
good things. Families came from all direc- 
tions. One elderly farmer, Mr. Kirkpatrick, 
always wore the long-tailed black coat he 
had brought from Virginia when a young 
man. 

One warm dinner day he took off his pre- 
cious tails and his wife put the coat in the 
crotch of a small tree nearby. Suddenly, she 
screamed and ran toward the coat. Billy, the 
Hodgen goat, was chewing the coattails! 

The miller came with a stick to punish 
the goat. Abraham Lincoln, the young law- 
yer-to-be, rose to defend the culprit. “Please, 
Mr. John,” he said, “Billy only thought he 
had as much right to chew the coat as we 
had to eat your pigs.” * 

Mr. John laughed, threw the stick down, 
and gave Billy to Abe. Thereafter, Billy 
carried Abe’s and Austin’s sacks of corn to 
the mill as proper payment for being let off 
his punishment. 

Near Christmas, an all-day hunt was 
planned. Abe told Austin, “If I could tell 
the deer and turkeys that the men are watch- 
ing for them, I'd do it so they could go into 
caves and stay till the hunt is over.” 

That day, Mr. John was master of the 
hunt. He took his stand in brush near Knob 
Creek, with his hunting horn on a rock 
close at hand. One long blast, the distress 
signal, would call all hunters, according to 






Abe promised Missus Sarah he would cut and trim a 
tree every day so she could get the new church she 
wanted. He had to work hard to keep his promise. 
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the rule that said: “If the game is in front 
of you and your gun is aimed, and you hear 
the long blast, don’t shoot but obey the law 
of the horn.” 

Abe’s keen ears and eyes located a young 
deer within rifle range. He seized the horn 
and blew one long, echoing note. The deer 
dashed away to safety. Hunters came run- 
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I LIKE FEBRUARY 
By RUTH WILSON KELSEY 





February is the month 
That's shorter than the rest, 

It brings the birthdays of two men 
Who were the very best. 


George Washington was one of them, 
So great when in command, 

The first to be our President, 
The father of our land. 


And Lincoln's birthday is the twelfth; 
A President so brave, 

He raised the flag of liberty 
And freed the toiling slave. 


And there's the Day of Valentine 
In February too. 

We greet with love our folks and friends. 
I like this month, don't you? 


Eee 


ning. “What's up?” “Who's hurt?” they de- 
manded. Mr. John explained, “Abraham 
blew the horn so the deer would escape.” 

“I wanted to save the little deer’s life,” 
Abe explained. “Someday, if he grows up, 
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he may kill a snake that would have killed 
a person.” 

By this time it was near sunset and the 
hunters decided to go home, some much 
displeased with Abe. When they got home, 
his father switched him. 

“It didn’t hurt, much, Austin,” Abe said 
the next day. “Maybe Father knew I 
couldn’t help blowing that horn to save the 
deer’s life.” 

The Hodgens and the Larues were the 
only slave owners in the Knob Hills locality. 
Most settlers, including the Lincolns, were 
against slavery, and all farmers were too 
poor to own slaves. 

The future great emancipator told 
Austin, “Mr. John and Missus Sarah are 
good to their Negroes, and treat them the 
way Crusoe treated Friday. I reckon black 
people are human beings, just as we are.” 

Abe was wise in woodcraft. One sunset 
he and Austin became lost in level woods 
where they had wandered while gathering 
walnuts. 

“We're just turned around,” said Abe. 
“Don’t let’s get scared. The way home seems 
to be toward those hills, but we didn’t cross 
any hills getting here. Rabbits and deer and 
possums make paths to creeks, Father says. 
Once we find Knob Creek we can get 
home.” 

The boys searched here and there in the 
darkening woods. They found a deer path 
that led them to Knob Creek and so on 
home. 

“Next time,” said Abe, “we'll notch trees, 
or take Honey along. We should read books 
too. Books tell you how to keep out of 
trouble and how to get out of it if you get 
in. 

One night two fathers, Thomas Lincoln 
and Thomas Gollaher, decided that a distant 
fire was Joel Walters’ farmhouse going up 
in flames. With their sons they started off 
through the woods to fight the fire. Then it 
began raining. Abe called, “That is not Mr. 
Walters’ house, Father.” 

All stopped and Abe explained, “In win- 
ter that tall poplar on top of our hill looks 
just as if it were leaning against the smoke 
from Mr. Walters’ chimney. Tonight I 
sighted the poplar against the fire, and it was 
‘way off to the right.” 

“Why didn’t you tell us before?” asked 
his father. 

“Because, Father, if he had needed help, 

To page 17 
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The night Abraham Lincoln was elected President. 


LINCOLN SUCCEEDS AT LAST 


By ALFRED K. ALLAN 


ALE-CHEEKED and nervous, Abraham 

Lincoln paced the floor of his office at the 
Springfield, Illinois, State House. This eve- 
ning in November, 1860, the whole country 
would find out who the next President 
would be. Would it be Lincolna—or some- 
one else? 

Advisers and friends crowded around the 
tall, lanky man. Newspaper _ reporters 
pressed into the cramped room, asking him 
unending questions. Artists scampered here 


and there attempting to persuade Lincoln to 
sit still long enough for them to capture his 
likeness on canvass. An atmosphere of fren- 
zied excitement filled the whole building. 

At last Lincoln begged everyone to leave 
him alone and he settled himself in a soft- 
cushioned easy chair. Would this be one 
more defeat? he asked himself. And he 
thought back over all the other times he had 
tried to do something and failed. 

There was that time in 1831, almost 
thirty years before. Lincoln, then an ambi- 
tious young man of twenty-two, opened his 
own business. But instead of making money, 
he went deeper and deeper into debt. In a 
year the business was a complete failure 
and Lincoln was penniless. 

In 1832, he began his political career by 
running for the Illinois State Legislature, 
and was severely defeated. 

He hopefully started another small busi- 
ness, but this also failed. 

In 1835, his face drawn and tear-streaked, 
he sat beside the bed of his sweetheart, Ann 
Rutledge, and watched helplessly as her life 
slowly slipped away. Ann’s tragic death tore 
at Lincoln’s heart. He suffered a severe 
nervous breakdown and it was several years 
before his health was fully recovered. 

Once more he entered politics. In 1838 
he failed to be elected to the office of 
Speaker, and in 1840 his bid for the office 
of elector brought him still another defeat. 

He tried for Congress in 1844 and was 
strongly trounced at the ballot box. He ran 
for the United States Senate in 1855 and 
1858, and lost both times. Even his attempt 
to capture the Vice-Presidency in 1856 
proved unsuccessful. To page 18 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


The 
SECRET 

of HIS 
PRESENCE 


By NORMA R. YOUNGBERG 








Demons in 


the Village 





What Happened Before: Toga is the son of Mandias, 
chief of Pahit village in Sumatra. Mandias and his 
brother Jala have brought a white teacher to the vil- 
lage. Nee-pah, one of the chief's counselors, is very 
much opposed. He persuades Mandias to buy from him 
a piece of cursed land. On this the teacher's house is 
built. Everyone expects the teacher to die the first night 
he sleeps in the house. But he doesn't. The next eve- 
ning the teacher invites the villagers to come to his 
house to sing. Most of them come, timid, and fearful 
of the curse. 


HE village people sat on the floor of the 

teacher's big room, timid and half-fright- 
ened. The bright light from the lantern and 
the music of the singing box gradually 
made them forget their fears and they lis- 
tened while the teacher’s family sang their 
evening song. 

The singing was not the end of the 
magic. The teacher opened a big black book 
and began to read words. Although they 
were words of his own language, Toga could 
not understand them. He knew they were 
solemn words and the mellow sound of the 
teacher's voice reminded him of the music 
that had just come from the singing box. 

Magic words! This must be where the 
magic words came from. He remembered 
the little white man in Padang and the 
magic words that saved the pony. Could 
that big book be full of magic words? The 
thought stunned him. 
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Toga looked at his father. Chief Mandias 
was agitated. He leaned forward on his mat 
and watched everything and everybody. His 
black eyes swept the room. Toga thought 
he must be counting the people who were 
there. He listened with such eagerness that 
the boy felt secretly pleased. 

The whole company of people sat quietly 
listening. Even the children were hushed 
into silence. The Presence that Toga had 
felt before in this room was powerful now. 

Then the teacher closed the Book and the 
people knelt around it. Even the two chil- 
dren folded their hands and closed their 
eyes as the white man began to talk to 
Someone none of them could see. It was 
the great God of heaven, of course. Every- 
one in the room could hear the words: 

“Great God of heaven; 
We give You thanks and praise. 
Hear our prayer this evening, 
Bless this house and every home 
Of every person in this village. 
Shelter us all under Your protection, 
Lead us into Your light and truth. 
We love You and thank You. Amen.” 

Then the company dispersed into the 
night, talking in subdued tones as_ they 
went to their huts. 
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The following morning Toga was up 
early and at the teacher's house before the 
man brought the sick baby for treatment. 
The house looked more orderly now and 
Mama-Joe, the teacher's wife, was cooking 
breakfast. The ,teacher was getting the 
things ready to care for the sick child, and 
when the man brought her everything was 
prepared. The man was staying at Jala’s 
house and Jala came with him. 

Toga was amazed to see how different 
the little girl's face looked. The terribly 
swollen lips were almost normal now, and 
when the teacher opened her mouth the 
redness was nearly gone. There were ex- 
clamations of surprise from the village peo- 
ple, several of whom were already at the 
new house. The father was most pleased of 
all. He seemed like a different person, smil- 
ing and talking happily for the first time 
in many days. 

“A healing like this has never happened 
in our village before,” he told the teacher. 
“Many of our children get this mouth sick- 
ness after the measles, but not one ever has 
recovered.” 

“You mean this child had measles first?” 
The teacher looked startled. “Why didn’t 
you tell me before?” 

“Oh, yes, we have had the measles in our 


village this season and it has been very 
heavy. Many of our children have died with 
it. One little boy was carried here by his 
father over two weeks ago when we heard 
you were coming. But you were not here. 
They took him home. He is dead now.” 

Toga thought the teacher looked pale. 
“Where did the men stay—I mean the men 
who brought that sick child here?” he asked. 
“Did they spend the night in Pahit village?” 

“They stayed one night, and slept in Nee- 
pah’s house.” 

The teacher turned to Jala. “Tell me, has 
Nee-pah any small children?” 

“He has two,” Jala told him. 

“Go at once and find out if they are sick.” 
The teacher's voice was urgent. 

“I do not need to go,” Jala replied pa- 
tiently. “Both of Nee-pah’s children have 
been sick since yesterday, and there are sick 
children in three other houses in the vil- 
lage.” 

“Take me to them at once!” The teacher 
called to his wife and she brought him the 
little box in which he kept his small medi- 
cine bottles and other supplies. 

Toga felt a chill at his heart. What could 
this mean? Why was the teacher so urgent 
about seeing the sick children? He hurried 
home. His heart sank lower and lower as he 





Nee-pah went around the village stirring up trouble for the new teacher. “It’s all because of 
that white man that the measles has come to our village,” he snarled at everyone who would listen. 
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Andy's Gadget Magic 


ENDLESS BRAID PUZZLE 























A PIECE OF LEATHER 


a 





MYSTIFIES 


YOUR 
PARENTS AND FRIENDS 





BRAID THIS END TIGHT 





2. 





SPLIT TWICE 


KEEP THIS END 
UNTANGLED “es , 


WHEN YOU CAN BRAID 
NO LONGER— GO BACK, 
LOOSEN TO FILL THE 
OPENING AT THE BOTTOM 








opened the door. His mother was not at her 
usual place in the kitchen. He rushed into 
the back bedroom. There he found what he 
had dreaded to find. His father, the chief, 
and his mother each held one of the little 
girls in their arms. Both children were 
flushed with fever, and they coughed and 
twisted about in pain. 

That day brought in a season of heavy 
trouble for Pahit village. In almost every 
home the sickness entered and the children 
went down before it like flowers before a 
burning wind. In the chief's house, in Nee- 
pah’s house, and in all the other houses 
there was watching, weeping, and terror by 
day and by night. 

“It is the demons from the cursed 
ground,” Nee-pah told everyone. “The evil 
spirits have been driven from their long- 
time home and now they have scattered 
through the village. They have come into 
our houses. They are angry.” 

As if to prove the truth of his talk the 
two children in the teacher’s house did not 
get the sickness. It was in vain that the 
white missionaries explained that their chil- 
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dren had taken this same sickness a year ago 
when they lived in Singapore. It was in 
vain they assured them that people do not 
get this kind of sickness twice. No one be- 
lieved them—not even Jala, who stood 
stanchly behind the teacher and his wife 
through all those hard, dark days. 

That afternoon the teacher and his wife 
stood in the chief's house and bent over the 
mat where the two children lay. 

“Tell me what to do for them.” Istri-rajah 
lifted pain-filled eyes to the teacher. “Tell 
me how to take care of them and I will do 
exactly as you say.” 

The teacher knelt beside the mat and 
laid his hand on one little girl’s head. “Keep 
them warm. Don’t let any cool air blow on 
them. Keep the room darkened so the light 
won't hurt their eyes.” 

“But it is our custom to bathe them in 
cold coconut milk,” Jala explained. “Some- 
times if the fever is very bad we take the 
children to the river and bury their bodies 
up to the neck in the cool wet sand.” 

A look of shocked pain crossed the white 

To page 18 





The stars in February 


Where You Would Weigh 3,000 Tons 


Ox: is a star in the sky tonight that is 


so small and heavy that if you were on it, 
you would weigh several thousand tons! 

It is one of the closest stars and is travel- 
ing toward us at a speed of five miles a 
second. But, sad to say, you can’t see it with- 
out a telescope, for a star beside it is too 
bright. 

You can easily see this brighter star, for 
it is the most brilliant one in the heavens. 
Tonight, if you look toward the south about 
eight o'clock, you'll see it right in front of 
you. To be sure you are looking at Sirius 
and not some other star, look for Orion and 
find the three stars of Orion’s belt. Come 
down these three and continue till you 
reach a really bright star. This is Sirius. 

Light, traveling at 186,000 miles a sec- 
ond, takes nearly nine years to come from 
Sirius, which is about fifty-one trillion miles 
away. 

Sirius is in a group of stars called the 
Big Dog (Canis Major). It doesn’t take too 


much imagination to see the dog. Think of 
Sirius as the head. The other stars of the 
constellation easily mark the front and back 
feet and the tip of the tail. 

Now to get back to that heavy star. It 
was first seen by Alvan Clark in 1862 when 
he finished grinding a telescope lens and 
wanted to test it. He aimed at Sirius and 
took a look. To his delight, he saw another 
star close beside it. 

On this star, everything weighs 60,000 
times as much as it does on the earth. (Some 
astronomers say 120,000 times!) This 
means that something that weighs a pound 
here would weigh 60,000 pounds there— 
thirty tons. To find out how much you 
would weigh, write down the number of 
pounds you weigh here, multiply by thirty, 
and call the answer tons! Someone has said 
that if you ever visited that star, you would 
squash out so flat a person would need to 
use a razor blade to scrape you up—if he 
could lift the blade! 


It is easy to find Sirius if you find Orion first, then go down from the three stars of the belt. 
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Brave men risked their lives to save 


Grandfather when he was 





TRAPPED by the F 


LL day the rain had poured down. Away 

up in the Cascade Mountains where the 
rivers came from, soft warm winds were 
licking at the deep snows. The snow was 
melting rapidly in December! Waters in the 
rivers suddenly began to swell. People liv- 
ing along their banks were worried. “How 
high will the rivers go tonight?” they asked 
anxiously. 

The old folks shook their heads. “Warm 
winds in December are not safe,” they said. 
“By night we may have to leave our homes. 
Make sure you take everything you value 
most, because if the river goes as high as it 
seems it may, you won't find your homes 
when the river recedes.” 

At dusk the waters were restless and 
muddy in the river near Sue’s house. They 
gurgled and swelled and climbed ever 
higher up the banks. 

Sue closed her school desk, and waited 
for the dismissal buzzer to sound so she 
could be on her way home. She glanced 
through the window at the leaden sky, and 
was glad she had a new raincoat and um- 
brella. She didn’t mind the rain at all, now 
that she had clothes to protect her so well. 
And she did not know a thing about the 
snows melting in the mountains. 

As she passed Bob's market, she heard the 
old men talking. She did not hear every- 
thing they said, but she did hear them say 
the river might flood tonight. 

“That sounds exciting,” she told herself. 
The river had flooded before, and she re- 
membered that it had been interesting and 
fun. How was she to know that that very 
night the river was going to run wild and 
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The young man cut a hole in the roof with an ax, 
then Sue saw Grandfather slowly crawl up through it. 


By IVY R. DOHERTY a 


do more damage than ever before in its 
history? 

Somewhere about midnight, Sue came 
out of a deep, warm sleep, and sensed that 
something was wrong. Through the inky 
darkness came the sound of automobile 
horns on a boisterous wind, and above the 
wind was a roaring, moaning noise that 
chilled the blood in her veins. 
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Mother would know what was wrong. 
Sue tried to switch on the light by her bed 
but nothing happened. She groped her way 
to the wall switch. Still there was no light. 

“Mother!” she called. There was no reply. 
Again she called. Still no sound from 
Mother's room. 

She fumbled with her bureau drawer, and 
finally managed to find the flashlight and 
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make her way to Mother's room. Horrors! 
Mother and Father had not even slept in 
their beds, and she was sure they had not 
planned to go out anywhere. They would 
not leave her alone in the house unless 
something extraordinary were happening. 

She raised Mother’s window and looked 
toward the bridges that crossed the river. 
The roaring sound no longer seemed to 
come from a distance. It was everywhere. 
It raced through the open window and filled 
the room about her. The wind whipped the 
curtains and sent Mother's letters scattering 
from her desk. 

Lights shone on the bridges and there 
must have been many people about, for she 
could hear faint voices above the turmoil. 
The put, put, put of the little car the rail- 
road crew used, floated up to her ears. If 
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the crew were out at this time of the night, 
something was very wrong. She remem- 
bered the prophecy of the old men at Bob's 
market; their words must have come true. 

Then she remembered Grandfather and 
knew why Mother and Father had gone 
without disturbing her. Now she knew, too, 
why they had seemed silent and worried at 
supper. 

Grandfather's house was built on high 
rocks close by the approach to the railroad 
bridge and had always been considered safe 
from the highest flood waters. 

Sue shivered and closed the window. 
How helpless and alone in the world she 
felt, and how she wished she knew if Grand- 
father were in danger. There must be some 
trouble down near the bridge, or all those 
people and cars would not be there. She 
crawled into bed and pulled the covers 
tight about her ears so as to blot out the 
hooting and howling of the wind, and the 
hissing roar of the river. She lay awake for 
what seemed hours, and still Mother and 
Father did not come. At dawn when she 
awoke, she was surprised and angry at her- 
self for falling asleep. She felt she had been 
careless, because she had not stayed awake 
to wait for Mother and Father. 

Her parents were in the kitchen now. 
Sue didn’t know when she had ever seen 
them looking so tired. She guessed they had 
not had a wink of sleep all night, and her 
guess was correct. 

“We had to go to Grandpa’s place last 
night about eleven o'clock,” Father told her. 
“Uncle Bob and Uncle Jim went there as 
soon as they heard the warning for people 
living close to the river to evacuate. They 
tried to persuade Grandpa to leave right 
then, about seven-thirty, but no, Grandpa 
said he had seen the very highest flood the 
river could manage, and the water did not 
reach his front steps. He was sure he would 
be safe. He stayed on, against their con- 
tinued protests, and finally went to sleep 
when they had given up hope of persuading 
him. The river swelled a foot an hour from 
then until midnight, and the waters were 
so swift and wild by that time that no one 
dared to go after Grandpa again.” 

“Where is he now?” asked Sue with a 
shudder. “Why didn’t you bring him home 
with you?” 

Mother looked at Father, and then she 
said, “Grandpa is still in the house and the 
river is as wild as an ocean in a storm.” 
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“Can't someone do something?” wailed 
Sue, trying to hold back her tears. 

“I’m afraid not,” Father sighed. “At least, 
not until some substantial plans are laid for 
his rescue. Grandpa had his chance to get 
out while it was safe, you know. We can 
only trust, now, that he will come out of 
this alive.” 

For once, Sue found herself too afraid to 
cry. Something had to be done. As she hur- 
riedly dressed, she breathed a prayer that 
God would keep Grandpa safe, though she 
wasn’t quite sure whether she could expect 
God to work for Grandpa’s safety, seeing he 
had willfully stayed behind. 

When she was sure Mother and Father 
were talking to each other and would not 
notice what she was doing, she slipped 
through the side door and ran on uncertain 
legs to the river. As she ran, she purposed 
in her heart that if no one else was willing 
to risk his life for Grandpa, she would. 

Fortunately for Sue, she was so shocked 
when she saw the river that she completely 
changed her very good, but very unreason- 
able intentions. Grandfather’s house, like a 
little green and buff colored island was 
standing right in the middle of a boiling 
stream. 

To her dismay, one wall had been washed 
away and torrents of water were roaring 
clear through the house. 

Hundreds of people had gathered already, 
and many more were arriving. Sue wondered 
how long the bridge could stand the strain 
of the pounding waters. She was a little 
afraid to cross it, but if she wanted to get 
even a glimpse of Grandpa she would have 
to take her courage in both hands and make 
the crossing. 

She ran as fast as she could, and as fast 
as the wide-spaced railroad ties would al- 
low. Every few feet she would catch a 
glimpse of the seething, writhing water 
below and it made her feel as though she 
were being drawn down, down, into it. 

She came at last to the approach on the 
side of the river where Grandpa’s house 
stood. She heard a man say, “Can you feature 
it? That old man is still in there!” 

Sue eyed the speaker sharply. “That old 
man is my grandfather,” she said bluntly, 
almost accusingly, as though the man on 
the bridge were in some mysterious way 
responsible for Grandpa being in,such dif- 
ficulty. The man raised his hat and said he 
was sorry and that he certainly hoped the 
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house would hold until the flood passed. 
Sue felt ashamed of the way she had spoken. 

She peered intently through the glass 
doors, which swung heavily back and forth 
in the water. At last she could see the out- 
line of Grandpa’s body. He was lying on a 
shelf or table, she did not know which. He 
did not move. Oh, surely he wasn’t dead! 
Now she could see his red plaid shirt and 
his blue jeans. Now his arm was moving. 
Oh, how thankful she was! She waved. 
There was no response. She waved again, 
but still he did not see. 

All this time, the river roared on, angrier 
every moment. Huge logs bounced on the 
water like matchwood moving at incredible 
speed. Branches of trees, furniture, debris of 
all kinds, all went sailing under the bridge 
as if in some mighty hurry. 

Suddenly a huge tree sloshed against the 
house. Sue cried “Oh, no!” The house shud- 
dered, but clung to its foundation. 

She saw Grandpa move again. She waved 
but there was not the slightest sign of recog- 
nition. More people came, and as soon as 
they heard that an old man was trapped in 
the house in midstream they wanted to stay, 
and everybody seemed to be saying, “Can’t 
something be done for the poor old man?” 
Everyone seemed willing to help in every 
way they could. 

“Strange,” Sue told herself. “I hear people 
say that his family tried to get him to leave 
the house while it was still safe to do so, 
but no one has said, ‘Serves him right for 
staying when he was warned to leave.’” 

Oh, no. Everyone was worried and anx- 
ious, and some of the women were even 
shedding tears for poor old Grandpa’s sake. 
They wanted him to live. Sue had not re- 
realized until now how kind at heart almost 
all people are toward anyone in danger or 
trouble. A great warmth of comfort flooded 
her troubled heart. With so many good, kind 
people about, she was sure someone would 
work out some way to rescue Grandpa. 

What was that? Someone said the State 
police had sent for a helicopter, but it could 
not come until noon. Noon was a long way 
off and Sue had already noticed with great 
misgivings that the waves were washing 
higher and higher on Grandpa’s window. 

Soon Mother and Father came. Their faces 
were ashen, and their eyes showed loss of 
sleep. “What will be done for Grandpa?” 
she asked anxiously as she ran to them. 

“It is too windy for a helicopter to oper- 


ate,” Father told her, “but the State police 
and the garage men are working out some 
kind of scheme with a tow truck. They are 
to use cables, | understand,” he said. 

Well, if Father could imagine how men 
could get a cable out to the poor little 
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THE SNOWSTORM 
By MABEL RUTHERFORD BRIDGES 
(Written at the age of 13) 


We woke; the gray and dreary clouds 
Hung leaden in the sky, 

And all about the drifting snow 
Seemed piled in mountains high. 

We looked about; the snow still fell 
In blinding, flurrying wreath. 

With snow the window sill was framed, 
Our kitten wailed beneath. 

The park; oh, in the summertime 

How bright the leaves, how green! 
Now stand the trees all gaunt and bare, 
Wrapped up in pearly sheen. 

And now the snow is whirling fast, 
A blizzard, so they say! 

Schools will be closed, so | shall help 
My mother, all this day! 
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storm-washed house with a tow truck, he 
had a much finer imagination than Sue had! 
Minutes dragged into hours, and hours into 
months, it seemed to her. State police, with 
their rain clothes flapping in the wind, hur- 
ried here and there. Their helpers also raced 
back and forth on the bridge, and on the 
highway into town. Oh, why, why didn’t 
something hurry up and happen? she asked 
impatiently. 
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At last the tow truck came, chugging and 
jogging over the ties of the railroad bridge. 
There came a State policeman, too, asking 
everyone to leave the bridge so that the 
rescuers would not be hindered in any way. 
Reluctantly, Sue crossed to her own side of 
the river. Mother had gone home because 
she was cold and exhausted, and there was 
nothing she could do to help Grandpa just 
now. Father was in the rescue party. Sue 
hated to leave Grandpa alone, and yet, she 
had to admit she couldn't do anything for 
him. 

It seemed another eternity before Sue saw 
a man climb to the highest point at the mid- 
dle of the overhead span of the bridge. He 
tied strong steel cables to the span. Then, 
after more talking and pointing and shout- 
ing by numerous people, and much point- 
ing and swinging of arms, the yellow tow 
truck inched its way off the bridge, around 
the curve in the railroad, and halted right 
behind the almost submerged house. 


How was Grandpa? she wondered. Did 
he realize people were trying to reach him? 
He must feel utterly chilled, for she was 
aching in her elbows and knees. The wind 
was so cold! Another cable was fastened to 
the one that had been stretched over Grand- 
pa’s house. On one end was secured a large 
barrel. Strong men held the end of the cable 
to pull the barrel back and forth. 

Sue wondered who would take the risky 
ride out to the roof top. She looked down 
over the boiling waters and her stomach 
almost turned over. 

All the rescue plans must have been well 
laid, for a young man was now ready to step 
into the barrel. Away he sailed on the cable, 
out over the angry waters. Sue’s every mus- 
cle tensed. Would he reach Grandpa safely? 
Would the cable come loose and hurl him 
to his death? It was too horrible to think of, 
and yet the suspense lasted until the young 
man was safely settled on the roof. 

The young man leaned over and talked 
to Grandpa through the doorway. Then he 
took an ax, and with swift, sure strokes, cut 
a hole in the roof. Up came Grandpa’s head, 
then his body. Now he was standing on the 
roof also. Sue was thrilled to see him alive 
and able to walk about. But wait, something 
was wrong! 

The rescuer called back to the bridge 
men and a yelled conversation, blown about 
by the wind, took place across the stretch of 
water. There was more movement on the 
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bridge. This time a green pick-up truck 
carrying a rowing boat, made its appear- 
ance. She watched from the river bank, and 
she wished she could tell the men that a 
boat could not possibly cross those raging 
waters, 

Ropes were tied to the boat. Another 
brave man stepped into it. He, too, was will- 
ing to risk his life for Grandpa. Men on the 
bank held the ropes. The man in the boat 
rowed with all his might. Sue could see that, 
but with all his effort and skill, his boat 
seemed nothing more than a small cork 
bobbing and twisting in a kettle of boiling 
water. 


The young man and Grandpa both yelled 
with all their might to the man in the boat. 
They waved their arms and pointed wildly. 
Sue wished she knew what it was all about, 
and what worried her most was that 
Grandpa had either refused to come back in 
the barrel, or could not come back in it. 
After all he was a full 250 pounds! 


But the boat could not be taken out to 
the house, and eventually Grandpa decided 
he would make the crossing by barrel. Now 
he was moving slowly, slowly away from the 
roof, dangling out over the seething waters. 
The cable sagged considerably and every- 
body must have been trying not to breathe, 
hoping that if they kept very still, Grandpa 
would make it. What if the cable snapped? 

Up, up, right to the top of the span. 
Grandpa stepped shakily from his “sedan 
chair” and crawled just as shakily down the 
side of the bridge. Television cameras 
moved in closer, newspaper reporters jostled 
through the crowd, which was strangely 
silent. Even though a wonderful deed had 
been accomplished, this did not seem to be 
the time for cheering or applauding. It had 
been a life-and-death matter; a serious busi- 
ness. Grandpa was not in any mood for 
newspaper reporters, or photographers for 
that matter. Sue watched Father get Grand- 
father into the family car and whisk him 
away. He needed warmth and food. 

She could not go home until she saw the 
rescuer safe back on land again. To her, he 
was the real hero of the day. Back started 
the barrel, over the river. It caught and had 
to be hauled back to the bridge. Sue sighed 
with relief when she saw that it was freed 
again, and on its way to the house once 
more. 

She had watched the rescue operations so 
intently she had forgotten to take notice of 





K the height of the water. She could see along 
the shore that the water had gone down 





d about a foot. Tops of neighboring fence 

a posts were beginning to show. 

iM The young man stepped in the barrel, 
and glided very slowly through the air, back 

t to the bridge. 

l- The time was now four o'clock. Sue did 

e not wait to see the last people go home. She 

at felt chilled through and through. Her throat 


felt as if she had tried to swallow two hot 
potatoes and they had stuck halfway down 
her neck somewhere. She did not know 
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Yu that the flood had left many people home- 
less. 
od She was glad she had missed riding home 
it. with Father in the car. The walk would 
y. make her warm again, and besides, she 
It, would have some time to think over all that 
at had happened. She figured Grandpa was 
in past the age when he needed sermons, but 
it. she was sure she was not. She wanted to 
think about how Grandpa had refused to 
to heed a wise warning, and he had certainly 
ed been very much worse for not having done 
ver so. Look at all the bother and worry he had 
he caused too! 


She wanted to think about how all the 
TS. 
people were anxious for Grandpa to be 





“el saved, even though they knew he had cho- 

pa sen to stay. She knew for sure that people 

4? everywhere had very kind hearts. Best of 

“a all, she had seen that there were men. in the 

a. world who were willing to risk their lives 

ren that someone else could be saved. She raced 

7 on home to ask Grandpa what it really felt 

ras 

led like to be trapped by a flood. 

ely 
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be Abe and His Dog Honey 

cn From page 6 

for and we hadn't gone to help him, he'd have 

for thought I didn’t want to help him out of 

nd- his trouble. But now that it’s raining, I 

um reckon that’s all the help he needs. I heard 
Mr. Walters tell Mr. John the other day 

the | that he was going to burn the slashings in 

, he | his new clearing when he finished cutting, 

rted so maybe that’s what's burning now.” 

had Abe's deductions were correct, as all 

hed learned later. 

reed Moving to Indiana, Abe helped his father 

nce make Mrs. Lincoln’s casket and grave, and 

bury her. Then he wrote a I+tter to the 
S) a traveling minister, who arrived months later 
eo 


to preach the funeral sermon. 
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Abe read all the books in Indiana within 
walking distance, including those in the 
law library of a Rockport judge. 

When not working, or when resting a 
team of plow-horses, Abe read a book. He 
was called “the readingest boy in Indiana.” 

He was twenty-one when the Lincoln 
family emigrated by covered wagon to IIli- 
nois. He usually walked behind, with the 
cow and the dog, and reading books of law. 

One day the little dog was prowling in 
bushes instead of sitting in the wagon— 
where he should have been—when the car- 
avan forded a stream. Abe heard his cries, 
waded back and carried him across. 

Abe had a sturdy body, mind, and soul, 
and by improving himself in every possible 
way, he got ready to serve our nation and 
humanity. 





Back in the Box 
From page 3 


During the monsoon there was a tremen- 
dous flood in that part of India. After it was 
over, when the water was beginning to go 
down, an epidemic of fever struck the little 
village where Shylei lived. Ninety-six peo- 
ple were stricken, and Shylei was one of 
them. People whispering for fear of the 
fever called it the Black Death. 

In Schaum Dhu’s home his mother took 
charge of the sickroom. She would not let 
him enter. The servants were afraid to come 
near. Nor would she let the ayah (nurse- 
maid) bring little Dum Dum to see the 
suffering Shylei. Only the overworked doc- 
tor was allowed in. 

Delirious, Shylei tossed about on her 
straw mat. Her precious jewel box sat on 
the floor beside her, filled with the neck- 
laces that had been taken off. 

Then one night the doctor said to 
Schaum Dhu’s mother, “There is nothing 
more we can do. Shylei’s temperature is a 
hundred and five and still rising. She will 
die during the next twenty-four hours. I 
must go to those I can still help. You will 
know when the end is near, for her body 
will begin to turn black.” 

Schaum’s mother stood by the bed and 
gazed sorrowfully at the hollowed cheeks 
of the little sufferer. Shylei seemed to sense 
that she was there and moaned, “Water. 
Please give me water. | am burning up.” 

Remembering that the doctor had for- 
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bidden water, the older woman hesitated. 
But the doctor had said Shylei would die. 
He had given her up. 

Suddenly making up her mind, the older 
woman went for some passion fruit and 
pineapple juice. The little sufferer was still 
conscious when she came back with it, and 
drank gratefully from the cup Schaum’s 
mother held to her lips. Then she seemed 
to drop off to sleep. But she was not sleep- 
ing. She was listening as the older woman 
knelt beside the one small window and 
prayed for her to get better. Presently Shylei 
began to pray too. 

“Dear God,” she whispered, “I have been 
a proud, selfish girl. I deserve punishment. 
If You will forgive me and make me well 
again, I will never be foolishly vain of my 
looks any more. I'll put off all my ornaments 
and be just a true child of Thine.” 

A feeling of quiet peace flooded her 
heart, and she found enough strength to 
remove the bracelets that were still on her 
arms and drop them in the box. Then she 
turned on her side and fell into exhausted 
slumber. 

Schaum Dhu’s mother watched fearfully 
all through the night for the first signs of 
the little sufferer’s body turning black—but 
nothing happened. The girl slept all 
through the night. 

With the dawn and the sun peeping in 
the window Shylei wakened. Her fever had 
gone down. She had passed through the 
crisis and won. She stretched lazily and 
turned over to see the older woman still 
seated near her bed. “Please, some more of 
that good fruit juice,” she begged. “I’m so 
hungry.” 

Delighted, Schaum’s mother ran for a 
pitcher of juice and some broth. 

Later in the day the doctor paused on his 
way past the house. “Twenty-four died last 
night,” he said soberly. “Is Shylei gone yet?” 

Schaum Dhu’s mother hurried to hide the 
pitcher of juice before the surprised doctor 
entered the little sufferer’s room. Shylei’s 
fever had gone down till it was only a trifle 
above normal. She smiled at the doctor’s 
perplexed look. “What happened to you?” 
he asked smiling back at her. 

“It was in answer to prayer,” she said 
shyly, looking up into the happy face of her 
mother-in-law. Schaum Dhu’s mother was 
content. She understood. 

As soon as Shylei was able to walk and 
build up her strength again, she was bap- 
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tized. True to her promise, she had taken all 
the jewelry off her arms and legs, her fingers 
and her toes, and had put them back in the 
box. And she resolved that it would stay 
there until some time when Schaum Dhu 
wanted to sell them and get something bet- 
ter for his little wife. 





Abe Succeeds at Last 
From page 7 


Lincoln leaned back now in the chair and 
stretched his long, awkward legs. His wife, 
Mary, placed a comforting hand on his 
shoulder. Would this be still another defeat? 
Lincoln reflected again. If it were, would he 
have the courage to try again? 

Suddenly the door swung open and a 
smiling, breathless messenger charged into 
the room. Lincoln sprang to his feet. 

“We've won!” the messenger shouted. 
“You're carrying all the northern States ex- 
cept New Jersey, and they say you'll get over 
a million popular votes. Mr. Lincoln, you're 
the new President of the United States!” 





Demons in the Village 
From page 10 


man’s face. “How many of the children 
usually live through that?” 

“Not many, not many,” Jala spoke sadly. 
“But this sickness is always very heavy. Al- 
most all the children who get it die. It is 
our fate.” 

Then Toga saw the teacher's eyes blaze 
with something close to anger. “Of course 
they die.” He stood up and seized Jala’s arm. 
“Of course they die! To let the children get 
chilled like that is fatal in this kind of sick- 
ness. Don’t let anyone in this village do 
such things to their sick children! Do you 
hear me? Don’t let them!” 

Jala hurried away to pass the word 
through the village. The teacher still stood 
by the two little girls in the chief's back 
bedroom. Now he knelt again to examine 
them more closely. “If you will do just as I 
tell you I think they can be saved,” he told 
the weeping mother. 

“Have you used any cold coconut milk 
on them yet?” he asked. 

“No, not yet. I saw what your medicine 
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did for the little girl from the far village. 
I believe in your medicine.” 

“Thank God!” the white man exclaimed. 
“Thank God!” 

Then he began to talk to them, and Toga 
listened while he told them about this kind 
of sickness called measles. “It is all over the 
world,” he said. “It is in my country, Amer- 
ica, Over across the ocean. Almost all chil- 
dren get it sometime, but in my country 
there are few who die from it because the 
people know how to take care of the sick 
ones.” 


He told them how eye-sickness and ear- 
sickness often follow measles, and chest 
sickness too. “I have never seen that kind 
of mouth-sickness in my country,” he said. 
They knew he spoke of the little girl from 
the far village. 

Then he explained how the two men 
who came over two weeks ago with the sick 
baby, the men who came on the day of the 
feast, had brought the sickness to Pahit vil- 
lage. He also told them that if anyone from 
Pahit village should go to visit another 
village now while the sickness was raging 
they might carry it to other places, because 
that is how such sickness is spread about. 

The chief listened to all this without 
speaking. His face was set in a mask of 
stern sadness. Now he stood up and went to 
the door. He called to someone in the street 
to bring Persigi. When the old man came, 
he brought him into the room where the 
sick children were. 


“Go to every house in this village and 
tell them that the chief and Jala and the 
new teacher must be obeyed in regard to 
this sickness. Tell them I, Mandias, have 
commanded that no person is to leave this 
village until the sickness is over.” 

Persigi went off mumbling to himself. 

The epidemic of measles had already 
gotten a good start and some of the chil- 
dren were very sick. In Nee-pah’s house 
both his small son and daughter lay at the 
point of death. The mother had bathed 
them in the cold coconut milk in spite of 
Jala’s warnings and the teacher's pleading. 

The teacher and Jala went from house to 
house caring for the sick little ones and 
comforting the parents. Day and night they 
worked. In the end every child below the 
age of ten years was stricken. Few people 
could remember a more severe scourge of 
sickness. 

Now no one came to the mission house 


to hear the singing box in the evenings. 
No one cared to listen to the words from 
God. But in every house where he entered 
the teacher offered up prayers and pleaded 
with his God constantly to save the chil- 
dren of Pahit village. 

There was no one to help clean up the 
teacher's garden. On every side dark looks 
and whispered words of contempt met the 
teacher and his wife. There was much bad 
feeling in the village and it was directed 
against the chief and Jala as well as the 
teacher, because it was the chief and Jala 
who had brought the new teaching from 
Singapore. 

Then the chief's two little girls made a 
safe recovery and Nee-pah’s two little ones 
both died. The feeling grew intense. Nee- 
pah went about the village with a look of 
desperate grief and anger on his face. Ev- 
erywhere he tried to stir up hatred against 
the new teaching. He told all who would 
listen that his children died because of the 
new magic. 

“But, Nee-pah,” Jala said to him one 
day, “you were very eager for the teacher's 
new house to be built on that cursed land 
by the river. Remember, you yourself sold 
the land to Chief Mandias.” 

“I know, I know,’ the tormented man 
said. “I shouldn’t have done it. The spirits 
are angry with me. I never imagined their 
magic could be so strong. If I had known, 
I would never have sold the land.” 


When the season of sickness had passed, 
only Nee-pah’s children had been taken. 
The others were all making a good recovery 
in spite of a few infected ears and eyes. 
Toga could see that Nee-pah grew more 
and more bitter every day. When Jala 
pointed out to him that all the other chil- 
dren were cared for according to the white 
teacher's advice, he only shook his head and 
became more sullen. 

Now everyone went back to the daily 
tasks about the village. It was the season 
for cutting jungle and clearing land for new 
gardens and the planting urge was in the 
air. 

Mama-Joe took the children and went up 
on the side of the mountain to make a small 
garden for herself. Toga and Kiri went 
along and so did several of th village 
women. Finding a likely spot, Mama-Joe 
and the boys dug up the ground with a heavy 
grub-hoe. They worked it over until the 
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Vill—The Growing Seed; the Fig Tree 


(FEBRUARY 22) 


Memory Verse: “As the earth bringeth forth 
her bud, and as the garden causeth the things 
that are sown in it to spring forth; so the Lord 
God will cause righteousness and praise to spring 
forth before all the nations” (Isaiah 61:11). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the story of the growing seed, in Mark 
4:26-29 and the story of the fig tree that bore 
no fruit, in Luke 13:6-9. Read the memory verse 
over several times, and observe how it fits in 
with the story of the parable of the seed. 
Memorize it during the week. 

SUNDAY 
The Miracle of the Seed 

Open your Bible to Mark 4. 

Soon we shall be digging our gardens and 
sowing seeds in expectation of flowers and veg- 
etables. We work hard to prepare the ground. 
We take out the stones, break down the clods, 
enrich the soil, and finally put in the seeds. 
After that there is little we need to do except 
pull out the weeds occasionally and irrigate if 
the ground gets too dry. We can do nothing to 
make the seed itself grow. Only God can do 
that through the laws of nature that He has 
devised. Read verses 26 and 27. 

“There is life in the seed, there is power in 
the soil; but unless an infinite power is exercised 
day and night, the seed will yield no returns. 
The showers of rain must be sent to give mois- 
ture to the thirsty fields, the sun must impart 
heat, electricity must be conveyed to the buried 
seed. The life which the Creator has implanted, 
He alone can call forth. Every seed grows, every 
plant develops, by the power of God.”—Christ’s 
Object Lessons, p. 63. 

For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
p. 63, par. 1. 

THINK of the miracle in the development of a 
seed and the growth of a plant. 
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Pray to let Jesus work a miracle in the de- 


velopment of your life. 


MONDAY 


The Growth of the Christian 


Open your Bible to Mark 4. 

Look in verse 28 and see how the seed de- 
velops into a plant. 

Not overnight but little by little the seed 
becomes a plant. At first its growth is hidden 
from our eyes beneath the soil, and then a 
little shoot begins to break through the earth 
and the leaves and flowers appear; then the 
fruit with its new seeds develops. 

By this Christ shows us that the 
develops gradually. 

“The plant grows by receiving that which 
God had provided to sustain its life. It sends 
down its roots into the earth. It drinks in the 
sunshine, the dew, and the rain. It receives the 
life-giving properties from the air. So the Chris- 
tian is to grow by co-operating with the divine 
agencies. Feeling our helplessness, we are to 
improve all the opportunities granted us to gain 
a fuller experience. As the plant takes root in 
the soil, so we are to take deep root in Christ. 
As the plant receives the sunshine, the dew, 
and the rain, we are to open our hearts to the 
Holy Spirit.”-—Christ’s Object Lessons, pp. 66, 67. 

Finally, when the fruit is developed the farmer 
prepares to enjoy it. Read what he does, in 
verse 29. 

So Christ is waiting for us to bear fruit for 
Him, the fruit of the Spirit that Paul tells us 
about in Galatians 5:22, 23, “love, joy, peace, 
longsuffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meek- 
ness, temperance.” 

For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
p. 65. 

Tuink! Are you developing in your Christian 
growth like a healthy plant? 


Christian 





























Pray to bear fruit and not 
Lord of the harvest. 


disappoint the 


TUESDAY 


Tragedy Is Not God's Final Judgment 


Open your Bible to Luke 15. 


Something outrageous had happened in the 
Temple. It was the topic of conversation every- 
where. Read what it was, in verse 1. 

The governor, Pontius Pilate, had done some 
things that had made him very unpopular, and 
there had been demonstrations in Jerusalem. 
Pilate sent his soldiers to stop the disturbance. 
On one occasion the soldiers even went into 
the Temple and attacked some of the worshipers 
from Galilee who were slaying their animals for 
sacrifice. 

The Jews held the false belief that tragedy 
came as a punishment for evil deeds. Jesus 
asked His hearers a question. Look for it in 
verse 2. 

Answering His own question, Jesus said, “Nay: 
but, except ye repent, ye shall all likewise per- 
ish.” Jesus referred to another tragedy that had 
occurred in Jerusalem. Find what that was, in 
verse 4, 

Jesus said that these men were not any more 
guilty than any others in Jerusalem. 

These tragedies were to serve as 
and to lead men to repent and 
victory. 

For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
pp. 212, 213. 

THINK! When you hear of tragic occurences, 
do they remind you that life is uncertain and 
that we must at all times be prepared for our 
Judge? 

Pray to be ready at all times to meet Jesus. 


warnings 
lead lives of 





This is a fig tree that did not disappoint its owner. 


WEDNESDAY 


The Story of the Fig Tree 


Open your Bible to Luke 13. 


To show that all have to face judgment at 
some time, but that God is willing to give a 
chance to those who are slow to bear fruit for 
Him, Jesus told another parable from nature. 
Find what this parable was about, in verse 6. 

The vineyard owner was very much disap- 
pointed in the tree. It was taking valuable 
space in his vineyard, and much care had been 
lavished on it. In spite of this, it just had no 
fruit on it. He gave orders to his servant. Read 


them in verse 7. 


But his servant had spent a great deal of 
time and effort on that fig tree, and he wanted 
to see it bear fruit. He was willing to go on car- 
ing for it, if only it would stop being a disap- 
pointment. Read what the dresser of the vine- 
yard asked of the owner, in verse 8. 

There are many in the church who are like 
that fig tree. They receive care and love and 
training, but they do not bear any fruit. They 
are just cumberers of the ground. 

For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
p. 215. 

TuInk! Are you receiving, but refusing to give? 

RESOLVE to be a fruit bearer in Christ’s vine- 
yard. 


THURSDAY 


The Final Judgment 


Open your Bible to Luke 13. 

The dresser of the vineyard where the un- 
fruitful fig tree grew had asked for the tree 
to be given another chance. This illustrates the 
mercy of Jesus, who gives us many chances to 
make good after we have failed. Read verse 9 
and see what would finally take place if the 
tree failed to bring forth the fruit for which 
the vineyard owner was looking. 

This story helps us to see that we have been 
given a little time—just until probation closes 
for us—in which to prove that we are fruitful 
trees in the Master’s vineyard. 

At the end of the world, “fall that do wickedly, 
shall be stubble: and the day that cometh shall 
burn them up, saith the Lord of hosts, that it 
shall leave them neither root nor branch” (Mal- 
achi 4:1). 

If we show love in our dealings with others, 
if we seem happy and at peace, if we are patient 
and gentle, meek and good, temperate in our 
habits, and express our faith in God, they can 
see in us the fruit of the Spirit, and when the 
harvest of the earth takes place, we shall be 
gathered safely in Christ’s kingdom. 

For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
pp. 216, 217. 

THINK! How do your neighbors see you? 

Pray for the fruit of the Spirit to be seen in 
your words and actions. 





FRIDAY 


FILL IN THE MISSING WORDS: 


“So is the kingdom of God, as if a man should 
cast into the ground; and should 
, and rise night and day, and the 
seed should and grow up, he 
knoweth not For the earth bringeth 
forth fruit of ‘sas Bet 
when the fruit is brought forth, immediately he 
putteth in the , because . - 
is come” (Mark 4:26-29). 


“A certain man had a 
in his ; and he came and 
sought thereon, and found none. 
Then said he unto the ; of 
his vineyard, Behold, these three ... 
I come seeking on this fig tree, 
and find none: it down; why - 

: it the ground? And he answering 
said unto him, Lord, let it ; this 
year also, till I shall about it, and dung 
it: and if it bear ; ,» well: and if 
not, then after that thou shalt it down” 
(Luke 13:6-9). 

Which of these parables tells of the develop- 
ment of the Christian’s character? 

Which teaches of the judgment that is bound 
to come? 

Go over the memory verse. 
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Demons in the Village 
From page 19 


soil was fine and loose. Then she smoothed 
it over and carefully marked rows for her 
seeds and in them she planted several pack- 
ets of vegetable seeds she had gotten from 
America. 

Toga and Kiri were much interested in 
the empty seed-packets. They looked at the 
bright pictures and talked about the won- 
derful vegetables that might be expected to 
grow from those seeds. That evening they 
all went home tired but full of hope for the 
new garden. 

In spite of the relief most of the village 
people felt from the sickness, there was still 
suspicion and distrust of the new teaching. 
Nee-pah had done his work thoroughly. 
Everyone pitied him because he was a brave, 
strong man who had led the merry-making 
at all their feasts for several years. The 
things he said were turning the hearts of 
the people against the new teachers. 

Few people went to evening song at the 
mission house. Toga heard a great deal of 
talk about the curse. Most of the village 
people held the opinion that the curse had 
fallen on the whole village and the teachers 
had escaped because of their powerful 
magic. Still the teacher was so kind and 
patient and did so much for all of them, 
they were confused and troubled. 

“The teacher says that God doesn’t want 
us to get angry and say cross words,” one 
of the village women said one day. 

“They are no different from us,” Nee-pah 
told her. “They are no better than we are. 
If trouble comes to them, you will see. They 
will get angry and impatient just like any 
of us.” 

Toga could not listen silently to this con- 
versation. “I don’t think they will,” he said. 
“I think the teacher has had plenty of trou- 
ble in this village. Our trouble was his 
trouble. Didn’t he work day and night to 
help our sick?” 

“That's not the same—not the same!” 





Nee-pah shouted at him. “You will see! 
You will see!” 

Toga went to find his father. He told him 
what Nee-pah had said. “What do you think 
he meant?” the boy asked. 

“I think Nee-pah will do everything he 
can to try the patience of the teacher and 
Mama-Joe,” the chief said. 

“But that isn’t fair,” Toga exclaimed. 

“Yes, I think it’s fair.” His father chewed 
on his quid of betel nut. “I think if they can 
be provoked and if they get angry and im- 
patient like we do, then we should know it.” 

Toga didn’t say any more; but he thought 
a great deal about it. The same logic had 
been used in choosing a place for the teach- 
er's house. If his magic was strong enough to 
protect him on the cursed spot, then the 
villagers would accept the fact that the new 
teaching was more powerful than their own 
magic. 

Now it was plain to everyone that the 
magic was stronger than they had expected 
it to be and the evil spirits were really 
angry. Toga realized that the missionary 
family were going to have trouble. 

He went to find his friend, Kiri. 

“Do the teacher and Mama-Joe ever get 
angry?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes, sometimes the teacher gets 
quite angry when he sees someone being 
cruel to a child or an animal.” Kiri spoke 
thoughtfully. 

“What about Mama-Joe?” 

“She has the longest patience I have ever 
seen,” Kiri told him. “She is never angry.” 

Toga didn’t say what was in his mind. He 
thought perhaps he shouldn't. He would like 
to warn the teacher’s family that some cruel 
trials were coming; but he felt that it would 
be unfair. If they were warned, then they 
might try to be especially kind and patient. 
No—better let them be tested. Toga was 
curious himself to see what would result. 

(To be continued) 
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African Animal Stories By Harry W. Lowe 


Twenty chapters filled with stories about many kinds of 
animals that live in Africa. These are tales of things that 
could happen to you if you were a missionary in that dark 
continent. 


Clothbound ... $2.50 


Zip the Coon By Floyd Bralliar 


This is a book of 11 true stories of different animals. You 
will enjoy getting acquainted with Zip the Coon and his 
friends. 


Clothbound .. . $3.00 


Racky, Teacher’s Pet By May Lemmon 


A pet that was loved by the students and their teacher. 
Racky was an almost human raccoon who played jokes on 
those whom he loved. Pictures by Harry Baerg. 

Clothbound . . . $2.50 
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Published by 
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BILL, the Whooping Crane, No. 7-By Harry Baerg 
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1. When Sam fired at the whooping cranes in the 
cornfield his first shot killed Bill’s father and the 
second wounded Bill. The mother flew up and got 
out of range before he could reload. 2. Bill ran away 
from the boy and was doing well with his long legs. 
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3. He might have got away from Sam, but the dog 
got ahead of him and became so tangled up in Bill’s 
awkward legs that both dog and crane were tripped 
up and landed in a tangled heap. The young bird 
was still not very agile and could not get up at once. 




















4. When Sam caught up to the pair, he found Bill 
on his back fighting with bill and feet while the dog 
was trying to get at his neck. 5. Sam could have shot 
the young crane now, but he did not want to. With 
the dog helping to attract the crane’s attention Sam 











7. An examination of Bill showed that he had only 
been hit in the last joint of his left wing and that 
the damage was not serious. It was decided to keep 
him alive. 8. He was put into the chicken barn with 
the hens until his wing should heal. Bill did not seem 
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managed to grab Bill's feet and sling him over his 
shoulder. He also picked up the dead bird and car- 
ried the two heavy cranes home. 6. In a frontier 
home wildlife is an important part of the food, and 
the dead crane eventually landed on the dining table. 





to mind this too much and he ate and drank with 
the hens. 9. The first few days he often looked out 
of the window and listened to his mother’s trumpet- 
ing as she flew over. No doubt he wished he was still 
strong and free to fly on to the Southland with her. 





